community; the health professions; and policy makers in government, philanthropies, industry, and academic institutions.
Problems Shared by Biobehavioral and Other Health-Related Sciences
The Institute of Medicine (1981a,b,c,d) recently organized and conducted four invitational conferences sponsored by the Charles H. Revson Foundation. They were designed to examine diverse areas of biomedical research policy that have particular significance to health and medicine today. Each conference brought together a multidisciplinary array of participants from academic institutions, government, industry, labor, clinical medicine, public health, and private foundations. The four conferences dealt with widely divergent issues, but certain common themes emerged, including the following needs (Institute of Medicine, 198 le):
•  greater interdisciplinary collaboration within the scientific community and more communication between it and clinical practitioners, medical educators, public and private policy makers, and the general public;
•  productive allocation of resources in an era of economic constraints;
•  better understanding of the impact of research discoveries and science policy decisions on individuals and society, and concomitant ethical dilemmas;
•  strengthened data collection, epidemiology, and other supporting sciences to improve disease prevention and health promotion efforts; and
•  improved research methods.
The remainder of this chapter focuses mainly on the first two themes. The others are implicit in the earlier chapters.
Interdisciplinary Cooperation and Collaboration
Dual Needs for Subspecialty and Interdisciplinary Research
This report focuses attention on the need for joint efforts among the sciences, especially between biomedical and behavioral sciences. As knowledge in the life sciences has accumulated during the past few decades, a remarkable transformation has occurred. The amount of information and its complexity has overwhelmed anything imagined when the great expansion of research began shortly after World War II. To gain technical depth, research workers have had to specialize and master the complexities of a narrow area.sociated with particular kinds of vulnerability, as reflected in unique patterns in the burden of illness. More precise assessment of such life-course differences may help to pinpoint groups in special need of preventive interventions for certain types of behavior-related illnesses. Because evidence indicates that age groups differ markedly in the interventions that have the greatest and most long-lasting impact, a developmental perspective would appear crucial for designing effective approaches.
